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with one accord they all made excuses. ....

One day Professor Tyrrell of Trinity College,.
Dublin, happened to be in my office, while I
was setting forth the difference between men
of letters in France and England as exemplified
by this conduct. In France among authors
there is a recognised "esprit de corps,19 which
constrains them to hold together. For instance
when Zola was threatened with prosecution
for "Nana," a dozen men like Cherbuliez,
Feuillet, Dumas fils, who hated his work and
regarded it as sensational, tawdry, immoral
even, took up the cudgels for him at once; de-
clared that the police were not judges of art,
and should not interfere with a serious work-
man. All these Frenchmen, though they dis-
liked Zola's work, and believed that his popu-
larity was won by a low appeal, still admitted
that he was a force in letters, and stood by him
resolutely in spite of their own prepossessions
and prejudices. But in England the feeling is
altogether more selfish. Everyone consults his
own sordid self-interest and is rather glad to see
a social favourite come to grief: not a hand is
stretched out to help him. Suddenly, Tyrrell
broke in upon my exposition:

" I don't know whether my name is of any good
to you," he said, "but I agree with all you have
said, and my name might be classed with that